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and greatly as we appreciate the fullness of research and correctness 
of execution which make it a worthy continuation of the labors of 
an admirable scholar, we yet advise all earnest students of Hebrew 
not to neglect consulting the old guide from absolute reliance on the 
newest. The " two are better than one." 



2. — Von Meumontfs History of Tuscany. Geschichte Toscana's 
seit dem Ende des florentinischen Freistaates. Von Alfred 
yonReumont. Erster Theil : Die Medici. 1530-1737. Zweiter 
Theil : Geschichte Toscana's unter dem Hause Lothringen- 
Habsburg. 1737-1859. Gotha : F. A. Perthes. 1876, 1877. 
8vo, pp. xviii.-654, xix.-681, Register 74. 

The popular history of Tuscany ends with the fall of the Flor- 
entine Commonwealth in 1530. Few of the modern historians have 
cared to prolong their labors beyond this date. Napier's " Floren- 
tine History" (London, 1847, 6 vols.) extends to the accession 
of Ferdinand III. in 1790, and a supplementary chapter continues 
the fate of the state to 1824. T. A. Trollope ends his "His- 
tory of the Commonwealth of Florence " (London, 1865, 4 vols.) 
with the siege and surrender of the city in 1530 ; and the latest 
native historian, Gino Capponi, closes with the year 1532, the more 
correct date of the fall of Florentine liberty, which, in a feeble way, 
survived the siege two years.* The most recent history of Florence, 
by F. E. Perrens, " Histoire de Florence " (Paris, 1877, 3 vols, thus 
far issued) will also end with the commonwealth. The author 
intends, however, in a final volume, to trace the history of the 
remains of the republic during the principality, and gives in his 
preface his excuse for not continuing his history through the reign 
of the Medici, " une ville qui n'est plus qu'une residence princiere 
n'est qu'une ville morte." These words explain the want of a com- 
plete history of Florence, a want which the work of Von Reumont 
so tardily but so perfectly supplies. 

There is, it is true, a falling off in the interest of the history of 
the city (which was also the state) after it had ceased to be a 
republic, but it is going too far to say that Florence, under the 
Medici, was a " dead, city," or that it at once lost its personality as 
a state. It was not until the government passed from the hands of 
its own princes into those of a foreign line that Tuscany can be said 
to have lost its importance as a state. If the historian is to pause 

* For a notice of his " Storia della Repubblica di Firenze," Florence, 1875, 2 vols., 
see the North American Review, October, 1876. 
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anywhere before his whole task is finished, rather than at 1530, it 
should be at 1737, the date of the death of John Gaston, the last of 
the Medici. 

From another standpoint the later history of Florence is not be- 
hind the earlier in interest. It is crowded with tragic incidents. 
We need only mention the murder of Alessandro, the first duke, 
the mysterious death of Filippo Strozzi, the story of Bianca Cap- 
pello, the domestic tragedies which cast a gloom over the later years 
of the first Cosimo's reign, and many other events that have afforded 
material for the dramatist and novelist. Nor are such names as 
Galileo wanting in this period. 

It is, however, for other reasons that the history of the period 
treated by Von Reumont must always interest the student, and even 
the general reader. In the first place, it is the continuation, or, 
rather, the logical conclusion of the earlier period. The Florentines 
had allowed one of their own citizens virtually to usurp the govern- 
ment of the state — what a Medici could and would do when he had 
absolute power cannot be understood without reading the history of 
the reign of Cosimo I. How unimportant the once powerful city 
became can only be known from a perusal of the story of the twen- 
ty-eight years of the rule of Francis II. In short, the later history 
of Florence must be studied in order to appreciate fully what a 
boon its citizens threw away when their party spirit and selfishness 
caused them to lose their independence. Judging, then, the early 
and later history of Tuscany as a whole, the historian of the latter 
period should be well acquainted with the former. This is the case, 
happily, with Von Reumont, than whom no one now living is more 
familiar with all epochs of Italian, and especially of Florentine his- 
tory.* He has enjoyed exceptional advantages in composing his 
work ; his long residence in Italy as a diplomat and scholar (he was 
formerly minister at Rome, and afterward at Florence) has made 
him acquainted with public and private archives. His knowledge 
of Italian literature and society has enabled him to give a clear and 
interesting account of the literary and social life of Florence in the 
later period of its history. His narrative is always direct, clear, and 
impartial, and he does not neglect the social for the political history 
of the country. Although moderate in his views, he seems to us to 
do full justice to such characters as Cosimo I., whose virtues he 
recognizes and whose crimes he condemns. 

* For a notice of his masterly work, " Lorenzo de' Medici, il Magnifico," Leipsic, 
1874, 2 vols., see the North American Beview, April, 1876. 
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Such is an incomplete notice of a work that will henceforth be a 
necessary supplement to all histories of the Florentine Common- 
wealth, and which will increase, if possible, the high reputation the 
author has gained by his previous works on Italian history and art. 
It only remains to add that the volumes are well printed, and accom- 
panied by genealogical and chronological tables, and a valuable 
bibliography of sources. There is also (what is chronically want- 
ing in German books) a good index. The work forms part of the 
excellent "Geschichte der europaischen Staaten. Herausgegeben 
von A. H. Heeren, F. A. Ukert, und W. v. Giesebrecht." 



3. — Commentary on the Song of Songs and Ecclesiastes. By Franz 
Delitzsch, D. D., Professor of Old and New Testament Exe- 
gesis, Leipsic. Translated from the German by Rev. M. G. Eas- 
ton, D. D. Edinburgh : T. & T. Clark. 1877. 8vo, pp. xii.- 
442. 

This translation forms the fifty-fourth volume of Clark's " For- 
eign Theological Library." The original completes the Keil and 
Delitzsch series of commentaries on the Old Testament. The trans- 
lator justly expects the work to meet with a welcome reception from 
theological students and scholars, for whom alone it is written, 
whether they " may agree with the conclusions of the learned author 
or not." This, of course, refers to his general conclusions as to the 
tendency, composition, age, authorship, and canonical value of the 
books commented on ; for his philological, grammatical, and kindred 
remarks, though many single points will be disputed, cannot fail to 
elicit from every Hebraist, when collectively considered, the highest 
praise for soundness, sagacity, and erudition. Those general con- 
clusions, however, differ considerably in regard to the two books, 
the authorship of both of which is commonly ascribed to King 
Solomon. 

He defends this authorship as to the Song of Songs, which, 
" while all other songs of Solomon have disappeared, the providence 
of God has preserved . . . the crown of them all. ... If not the 
production of Solomon, it must at least have been written near his 
time." He earnestly, though very good-naturedly, assails those critics 
who represent it as a product of the post-exilian age, especially the 
Jewish historian Graetz, who (in his " Schir-ha-Schirim," 1871) dis- 
covers in it not only Grsecisms, but distinct imitations of the idyls 
of Theocritus, written in the third century B. c. The Shulamith 
of Dr. Delitzsch is " an historic personage ... a country maiden of 
vol. cxxvn. — no. 263 11 



